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DENNY’S INTENTIONS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


SILVERBRIDGE is built on the slope of a hill, and 
its High Street is as steep as the side of a house. 
Looking down from the crest of the hill, you see a 
row of quaint old-fashioned houses on either hand ; 
a gilt clock jutting out from the front of an ancient 
timber building, like the sign of an inn, its sup- 
ports adorned with fancy scroll-work of iron, 
quaintly twisted and gilt. At the bottom of the 
street is the bridge, and a hill rises sharply up 
from the bridge, a broad ‘down,’ whose lower 
slope is covered with houses, but which crowns the 
houses with corn-fields, turnip-fields, and copses, 
Below the town, the river winds through an 
alluvial valley ; and above are meadows and park- 
land, osier-beds and pastures, dotted with clumps 
of trees, tall elms, and home-loving poplars ; but 
the town itself lies just in the gorge of the river, 
up one hill and down the other, with a few streets 
branching out laterally. There is a church at the 
top of the town, of warm red brick, ugly and comfort- 
able; there is achurch in the middle of the town, 
ancient and chill, with columns of chalk, and narrow 
Norman arches, and a choir like a crypt, vaulted, 
and groined, and banded with stone; there is a 
church at the bottom of the town, almost in the 
river's bed, brown, and squat, and ugly too, but 
with a certain air of fitness about it ; and then, on 
the northern slope of the hill, above the river, is a 
great square Norman keep; and under the keep, 
astride of the stream, which flows through its 
inward parts, is the King’s Mill, a large brick 
building, with flour oozing out of all its pores, 
Beyond the mill and the castle, where the river 
takes a sweep, turned by the invincible flank of 
the down, are chalk pits and caverns, with warm 
red brick cottages resting under the shade; and 
a road at the foot, that winds its way beneath an 
avenue of elms, with glimpses of the river, and the 
fat meadows and hills beyond, blue and ethereal. 
Half-way up the High Street of Silverbridge, 
stands a house of red brick, with many twinkling 


windows. A double set of stone steps, protected 
by an iron railing, gives access to the front-door, on 
which a large brass plate bears the legend—‘ Mrs 
Coltfoot’s Preparatory School.’ 

It is a bright sunny summer’s day, and the 
chimes are celebrating the half-hour after noon in 
drowsy tinkling cadence; the door with Mrs Colt- 
foot’s brass plate upon it swings open, and a boy in 
asuit of gray knickerbockers descends the flight 
of steps. He is about ten years old, and has a 
merry healthy face, rather smeared with ink, and 
somewhat overcast at present, as he has been kept 
in, and expects a lecture from his father when he 
gets home. With the idea of putting off the evil 
hour as long as possible, although with an uneasy 
consciousness that he is only intensifying its 
misery, he loiters on his way down the High Street, 
looking at all the shop-windows as he passes, and 
lingering a long while at the confectioner’s, admir- 
ing the frosted cake, and the buns, yellow with 
saffron, and coated thick with sugar and spice. 
When he reaches the corner of the street, the cross 
street that runs under the castle and the quarries, 
he stops again to watch a carriage that is 
coming along the road. It was a somewhat 
peculiar vehicle, the like of which has not been 
built for many along year. I fancy that in days 
gone by it would have been called a pony-chair, 
and was upon little wheels, the pair behind about 
as big round as Cheshire cheeses, another in front 
more like good-sized casters ; a shaggy little pony 
was in the curved shafts, who was coming along at 
apace something betwixt a walk and a shamble. 
The occupant of this carriage was an elderly man, 
with a thin hatchet face, keen small eyes, and with 
a little gray hair straggling about his cheeks. He 
wore a white beaver-hat, many sizes too large for 
him; a blue scarf wound several times round his 
neck, from which appeared two small points, that 
represented a latent collar; a faded brown over- 
coat shewed beneath an old-fashioned blue coat, 
adorned with brass buttons. He was incessantly 
twitching the reins; each twitch the pony ac- 
knowledged with his ears. Every now and then, 
he half rose from his seat, and lashed out at the 
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pony with a little whip. At the lash, the pony 
swished his tail, but did not quicken his pace. 
Perhaps, however, but for these constant stimu- 
lants, he would have come to a _ stand-still 
altogether, 

Charlie Blake, the youthful hero of this story, 
stood with his mouth wide open, watching this 
curious equipage. He knew very well who the 
man was, and had often seen his turn-out; but 
it was a source of perpetual amusement and 
wonder to him. Old Denny, the man was called ; 
and his pony’s name was Bob; and the little fat 
spaniel, that was panting along half a mile behind, 
was Carlo; and they lived at the Manor farm; and 
Denny was said to be enormously rich—worth 
millions, according to the traditions of the boys. 

Denny’s keen eyes, searching everything he came 
across, espied the boy, standing, with eyes and 
mouth wide open, at the kerb by the corner. 

‘Hi, boy!’ he cried, drawing up his little car- 
riage to the side ; when he ceased to twitch and 
lash, the pony came to a stand, ‘Hi, boy! come 
here.’ 

Master Charlie was a little alarmed. Perhaps his 
conscience pricked him as to raids on old Denny’s 
apples, or as to stones thrown at his pigs, and he 
dreaded some instant retribution. Anyhow, he 
looked rapidly around him, as if meditating flight, 
but he was fascinated by the old gentleman’s eye, 
and felt himself glued to the pavement. 

‘Come here, boy !’ cried Denny once more ; and 
Charlie felt constrained to obey. ‘How old are 
you, boy ?’ 

‘Ten ; at least Iam eleven next birthday’ 

‘Well, never mind. Have you had the 
measles ?’ 

‘Yes; me and Polly had them together last 
term.’ 

‘ Been vaccinated, hey ?’ 

‘Of course, I have !’ said Charlie. 

‘What’s your name, boy ?’ 

‘Charlie Nostrop Blake.’ 

‘Hum! A long name for a little chap. Where 
does your father live?’ 

‘Oh, just over there,’ said Charlie, pointing 
vaguely over the houses. 

‘Would you like a halfpenny, my boy ?’ 

‘Mother wouldn’t like me to take it.’ 

‘Hum! Good boy! Honour your father and 
your mother, eh? Gad, I think you’lldo. Look 
here.” Denny pulled out a bright silver shilling, 
and held it up before the boy. ‘Would you like a 
bright new shilling, eh ?’ 

Charlie’s eyes glistened ; he wasn’t proof against 
that. ‘ Yes, I should,’ he said. 

‘Ha! Go and knock at that door, and say that 
Mr Denny is waiting to see Mr Hutton, 

Charlie did as he was bid. It was a big door, 
with a big knocker, and it had a brass plate, on 
which was engraved, ‘Hutton and Horton, Solici- 
tors.’ Charlie was astonished, when, in answer to 
his knock, the door started open a few inches, but 
nobody came. 


‘Push the door open, and go in,’ cried Denny, 
from his chair. 

Charlie felt that he was committing himself to 
some perilous adventure, and regretted that he 
hadu’t taken to his heels, as his first impulse bade 
him. Nevertheless, he pushed open the door 
bravely, and found himself in a matted hall. A 
hat-stand faced him, and a flight of broad carpeted 
stairs, on each hand of him a door. Nobody came 
to him, and he didn’t know what to do next, 
Then the door on his right opened, and a pretty 
little girl in a white frock, with a great blue sash, 
came out into the hall. She pulled to the door, 
and then stood with her back to it, looking with 
great brown eyes at the stranger. 

Charlie was already susceptible to female charms, 
and desperately ashamed of his weakness. But 
the little girl in white was such a vision of 
delight, that he didn’t know what to say or do; 
he stood staring at her in blank admiration. Her 
long hair floated about her like a golden veil; 
she had the most charming white stockings, and 
perfectly ravishing blue shoes, 

‘What do you want, little boy ?’ she said with 
calm superiority ; being about half the age of 
Charlie. 

‘Mr Denny wants to see Mr Hutton,’ 

‘Ah! some of the office people,’ said the child 
with an air of dignity. ‘Overthere. Stay; I will 
shew you.’ 

The little fairy tripped across the hall, and opened 
the door: ‘Marrables, here is somebody wants 
papa.’ 

‘Oh, indeed, Miss Fanny,’ said a young man 
who was sitting on a tall stool at a high desk.— 
‘Ha! is it you, young gentleman? Do you want 
to see Mr Hutton? Perhaps you’ll give me your 
card. 

‘I don’t want to see him,’ replied Charlie 
colouring. ‘It’s Mr Denny’ 

‘Oh, ah!’ said the clerk, going to the window, 
and peering over the wire-blind. ‘Yes, there ’s old 
Denny. Ah! I’ll mention it to the governor” So 
saying ; he knocked at the door of an inner office, 
and went in. 

‘Are you his little boy?’ said Fanny, who had 
run to the window, pointing at the little pony- 
chair outside. 

‘No; Ishould think not,’ said Charlie scornfully, 
‘An old fright like that!’ 

‘Well, you might be, you know,’ said Fanny. 
‘Perhaps he’s somebody’s papa,’ 

‘I shouldn’t think so,’ replied Charlie. 

‘Hollo ! mite, what are you doing here?’ said a 
voice from the inner office, and Mr Hutton, a tall 
florid man of middle age, came forth.—‘ And who 
are you, my boy? Ah! young Blake, I see, And 
Denny, where is he? Outside,eh? Well, Isuppose 
I must go to him.’ 

Charlie thought now he’d better start off home ; 
only, somehow, he didn’t like to go out whilst old 
Denny was talking there to Mr Hutton ; he hadn't 
got his shilling either; Mr Denny had forgotten it, 
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no doubt, and he couldn’t very well ask for it 
when he was busy. He had a sort of vague hope, 
too, of further adventures, 

‘I know you now,’ said Fanny; ‘you go to 
school with Tommy—he’s my brother—and you 
live in the Shipton Road. I know your papa too ; 
such a big man! But he’s very poor, isn’t he?’ 

‘No; he isn’t, said Charlie stoutly. ‘He’s got 
ever s0 much money.’ 

‘Papa says he’s poor. But it doesn’t matter ; I 
shall have plenty of money, and I will give you 
some.’ 

Charlie said he meant to make his own fortune, 
and didn’t want any of her money. And then he 
heard the voice of Denny calling: ‘Hi, hi! boy ; 
here 

Charlie ran out, thinking that the shilling was 
coming now; but Mr Denny had apparently put 
that back into his pocket. 

‘He'll do, I think, Hutton, eh? Eleven years 
old—healthy, good constitution, honours his father 
and mother, vaccinated, and been through the 
measles, Yes, I think he’ll do capital’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Hutton, looking down at Charlie 
in an absorbed, thoughtful way. ‘He’ll do very 
well, Let’s see; what’s your Christian name, 
Blake ?’ 

‘Charles Nostrop Blake.’ 

Denny pulled out a note-book, and put it down. 
‘Age, next birthday, eleven, eh? Been vaccin- 
ated, had the measles, got his second teeth, good 
constitution, honours his father and mother.—Yes; 
he’ll do very well, Hutton. Make it so, will 
you ? 

Hutton nodded. ‘ That’ll do, my boy,’ he said. 

Charlie looked doubtfully up and down. ‘There’s 
the shilling ?’ he said at last. 

‘ What shilling ?’ cried Denny. ‘ Have I dropped 
one, eh? Hutton, have I dropped a shilling ?’ 

‘It’s the shilling you said you’d give me.’ 

‘Did I say I’d give you a shilling? Come, 
come, my boy; remember Ananias and Sapphira, 
—Hutton, he won’t do, after all, if he tells fibs’ 

‘The boy must have thought you said so,— 
Here, Blake,’ said Hutton, good-naturedly, putting 
his hand into his pocket, ‘ we’ll see if we can’t find 
you a shilling,’ 

‘I won’t have it now,’ said Charlie independently. 
‘And as for fibs—I know who tells the most. 
Saying which, he took to his heels, and didn’t 
look back till he had got right over the bridge. 

When he reached home, he found that he had 
kept dinner waiting, and that his father was very 
cross. After the atmosphere had cleared a little, 
he told his adventure, leaving out the part about 
the shilling, for, as he hadn’t got it, he didn’t feel 
inclined to be rebuked for not refusing it. Mrs 
Blake was pleasantly excited about the matter, 
‘O Dick!’ she said to her husband, ‘ perhaps he 
means to make Charlie his heir! and people say 
he’s worth no end of money!’ 

Polly clapped her hands; she was a couple of 
yg § he than Charlie. ‘ How jolly that will 

! Fancy Charlie with a fortune! -You’ll give me 


vision, a mixture of fortunes and Fanny Huttons 
floated before his eyes; he felt for the moment 
quite a superior being. He would have no cold 
mutton then, and fat should be a thing unknown. 

Polly’s keen eyes detected Charlie’s momentary 
inflation; she called him Fortunatus ever after, 
and chaffed him unmercifully about his expecta- 
tions. 

Denny took a good deal of notice of Charlie after 
that, and often asked him to the Manor farm, 
never giving him better entertainment than a 
stale gingerbread nut, and a glass of sour beer, 
but putting him through his facings as to what 
he learned at school, with great assiduity. Charlie 
would have shirked these visits, but for the canal 
which ran through the farm, and was full of all 
kinds of fish—Jack-like young sharks, brilliant 
perch and bream ‘as big as the kitchen bellows; 
and there he’d fish all day long whenever he got 
a holiday, and, lying under the shade of a tree by 
the canal bank, would watch his float, and dream 
of being a rich man and old Denny’s heir. 

The Manor farm didn’t exactly belong to Mr 
Denny ; but it was as good as his, everybody said. 
It belonged to the cathedral of Bincaster, or to the 
bishop, rather, and Denny held it under a lease— 
a bishop’s lease, as they called it about there— 
paying twenty-five pounds a yearas rent. Holdings 
under these bishops’ leases were always reckoned as 
good as freehold. It was one of the best farms in 
the county, this of Denny’s, consisting of five 
hundred acres and more of excellent land ; although 
a couple of hundred years ago it had been a range 
of barren sand-fields, producing nothing but a few 
firs and birch trees, and abounding only in rabbits, 
It had been let at a shilling an acre then, and was 
let at the same rate now, although the land might 
well be said to be worth forty shillings or more, 
in these days. 

Denny drove Charlie over to Bincaster one day 
when he went to pay his rent, and they dined with 
a dignified old gentleman in a white cravat, who 
had something to do with the dean and chapter. 
He had a very fine garden, not by his house, which 
was in the cathedral precincts, but beyond the 
city walls—a garden kept in the extremity of neat- 
ness and good order. There was a summer-house 
there too, that was furnished as comfortably as a 
sitting-room; and here the two old gentlemen 
sipped their wine, whilst Charlie ran about the 
garden, strictly enjoined not to touch anything. 
It was a drowsy place, full of sunshine; the hum 
of insects, the clang of the old cathedral bells 
mellowed by distance, the sleepy sounds of the 
country, twittering of song-birds, cawing of rooks, 
a dog barking afar off, made a sort of soothing 
melody that overcame Charlie’s senses with sleep. 
And yet he was conscious of what was going on 
about him, and heard everything that passed. He 
knew that the two old men had come out of the 
summer-house, and that they were standing looking 
at him as he lay asleep on the grass. 

‘You’ve made a very good selection,’ said the 
bishop’s man, 

‘Yes, I think I have. Good sound constitution 
there, eh? Just right age and everything.’ 

‘You are quite right to be careful; we never 
know what changes may happen; there’ll be a 
wonderful upset of everything when the old bishop 
goes. In these days of ecclesiastical commissions 
and spoliation of the capitular endowments, one 


some—won’t you ?’ 
b. Charlie flushed to the temples: a hazy golden 
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never knows what may happen. Take care of 
young Charlie here.’ And then they passed on. 

Charlie never could make out in what way he 
was connected with the interests of the cathedral 

eople at Bincaster, but it was evident that old 

enny had made him his heir, and he was a good 
deal puffed up at the thought, although he tried to 
think nothing more about it. 

But when Blake was a year or two older, he was 
sent to a grammar-school a long way off, and 
getting among a rough set of boys, and into a new 
way of life, he lost sight of his old dreams and 
fancies for a while, and thought little more of 
Denny and his intentions. When Charlie was 
about sixteen, his father took him from school, and 
put him into a merchant's office; and a year or two 
after that he died; and his wife didn’t long survive 
him; so that Charlie Blake and his sister Polly 
were left to shift for themselves. Richard Blake 
had been an artist, and had lived pretty much from 
hand to mouth ; but he had insured his life hand- 
somely, and when all debts were paid and affairs 
wound up, there was about fifty pounds a year left 
for the brother and sister. 

Everybody thought that, under these circum- 
stances, old Denny would have come forward and 
proposed to do something for Charlie; but he 
made no sign. He was anxious to know all their 
future plans, and bade Charlie earnestly to be sure 
and tell him of all hismovements. He didn’t offer 
them any assistance, however, and Charlie was too 
proud to ask for any. 

Charlie made no great hit in business. He had 
inherited a good deal of his father’s artist nature, 
and perhaps it would have been better for him if 
he had been permitted to follow the bent of his 
inclinations; but Richard Blake had tasted too 
much of the bitterness of such a career to wish his 
son to pursue it. Still, the best possible intentions 
and resolutions are unavailing to overcome the 
bent of natural capacities. Then the dim expecta- 
tions that floated in his mind, of future wealth, of 
indefinite possibilities and chances, interfered with 
any vigorous efforts on the part of Charlie to 
better his present position. Altogether, the few 
people who took any interest in his affairs shook 
their heads over him, and said he hadn’t turned out 
well. Fifteen years after the first introduction of 
Charlie Blake to old Denny of the Manor farm, the 
former was living at Liverpool in lodgings with his 
sister Mary. She was a daily governess in the fami- 
lies of several well-to-do merchants, whilst Charlie 
had nothing to do at all. He had grown sick and 
tired of writing advertisements that never received 
any answer, of writing answers to advertisements 
that nobody ever took notice of. The occasional 
response that raised his hopes sometimes, always 
turned out to be given by ‘a party’ who wanted 
money in some way as a deposit, a premium, or an 
advance. Then there were constant calls to be 
made at merchants’ counting-houses, kicking his 
heels for hours, waiting the convenience of some 
self-important princi al, to be dismissed with a 
shake of the head and a wave of the hand: ‘Come 
again in three months, if you like.’ 

* Polly,’ said Charlie, flinging himself on the sofa, 
after an unsuccessful expedition of this nature, 
‘I can not stand this any longer. I shall enlist, 
if I’m not too old; or, I’ll join the police, if 
they’ll have me. Oh, why didn’t father make me 
a blacksmith, or give mea craft I could always turn 


my hand to! To go about cringing hat in hand, 
asking leave to earn my bread! I can’t stand it, 
Polly, any longer,’ 

‘It is vexing,’ said Polly, who had grown up 
into a very nice-looking young woman, with a full 
placid face, broad forehead, and brown hair in 
smooth bands above it—‘ it is vexing ; but you must 
have patience. We have enough to live upon, you 
and I, and it’s a great comfort to be together. 

‘Do you think, Polly, that I can stay here any 
longer, to live upon your scanty earnings? You 
could be very comfortable but for me, lay by 
money, and by-and-by you’d get married.’ 

‘That isn’t at all probable, Charlie, said Mary, 
colouring a little; ‘I’m not likely to meet any- 
body here who would suit me, or whom I should 
suit.’ 

‘Who said anything about here! Polly, when 
did you hear from Fanny Hutton ?’ 

‘ Well, I had a letter this morning.’ 

‘ And did she say anything about Tom ?’ 

‘Nothing particular. He’s gone into partner- 
ship with his father, that’s all’ 

‘I wonder whether you’d be so keen about cor- 
al with Fanny, if she hadn’t got a Brother 

om!’ 

‘Charlie, I assure you that there is nothing 
whatever between us; you shouldn’t put such 
things into one’s head. You might as well say that 
Fanny writes to me because I’ve got a Brother 
Charlie.’ 

‘Oh, Polly, if I thought so! But what would 
be the use of it. No; I can’t do anything to keep 
myself, or anybody else: I’ll go and list for a 
soldier” Charlie jumped up, and looked for his 
hat, asif with the intention of immediately carrying 
out his resolution, 

‘Don’t do that, Charlie—please, don’t, for my 
sake; don’t, Charlie! Sit down, and talk reason- 
ably, for I have got something to tell you ; I have 
heard of something for you.’ 

Charlie threw himself on the sofa again. ‘Well, 
let’s hear it!’ he cried. ‘It’s all bosh, I daresay,’ 

‘You know Mr Markham, whose daughter I 
teach, is an African merchant.’ 

‘Well, go on,’ 

‘Ihave spoken to Mrs Markham often about 
you. She is such a nice kind woman, and she 
takes quite an interest in you.’ 

Charlie groaned. ‘ Well, go on.’ 

‘T wouldn’t tell you before, Charlie, because I 
didn’t want you to leave me; but, after all, it is 
better that you should risk something than go on 
in this way. Mr Markham has ships which go to 
the coast of Africa—the west coast, you know; 
Sierra Leone, and so on.’ 

‘The white man’s grave. I know.’ 

‘Well, it appears that they want a clerk or 
something out there, at a salary of a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year. They have lost six within the 
last few years, but then Mrs Markham says she 
thinks they drank, and were dissipated.’ 

‘And you would be willing for me to go, 
Polly?’ 

‘I shouldn’t like it, Charlie ; but ’—— 

He turned his face to the sofa cushion, and 
thought bitterly for a few minutes. Polly wouldn’t 
have him go for a soldier, because it would wound 
her pride to have a brother a private soldier ; 
coming to see her, perhaps, in his staring scarlet 
uniform, as if she were a servant-maid ; but she 
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didn’t mind his risking almost certain death in a 
quasi-genteel ‘occupation. 

‘T’ll go, Polly,’ he said at last, ‘if they’ll have 
me; [’ll go like a bird. As you say, anything is 
better than this,’ 


SOME IDEAS ABOUT THE MOON. 


Waite the sun has for years engaged the close 
scrutiny of astronomers in England and elsewhere, 
the moon has not been neglected. If anything, 
it has been the subject of more rigorous investiga- 
tion, because it is so much nearer at hand, and 
altogether more manageable as an object of scien- 
tific inquiry. It would be easy to give the leg- 
endary history of the moon—how it was an object 
of interest to Jews, Chaldeans, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans ; how it was incorporated with sundry 
superstitions ; how its changing aspects regulated 
the division of the year into months; and how, 
in every age, it has been a favourite theme for 
poetical enthusiasts, About all that, we need say 
nothing. Old notions about the moon we leave 
alone, preferring to sum up as clearly as possible 
the new ideas regarding it. We lately made some 
reference to Mr Lockyer’s large and elegant work 
on the Sun. Since then has appeared an equally 
beautiful and highly illustrated volume, The Moon, 
considered as a Planet, a World, and a Satellite, by 
James Nasmyth, and James Carpenter. Looking 
at the very beautiful photographs and _heliotypes 
of lunar objects, contained in the work, one might 
say that ordinary inquirers are for the first 
time presented with pictures of the moon’s surface 
s0 minute and intelligible as to give a clear idea 
of what our satellite is really like. Though poets, 
perhaps, may not like it, the veil of mystery is 
torn from the moon. It is at length disclosed to 
us to be a great barren waste of rugged mountains 
and extinct volcanoes, the whole devoid of air, 
water, vegetation, or animal life—a rocky solitude 
going without intermission drearily round the 
earth—for the earth’s, not for its own advantage. 
The mean distance at which the moon makes 
these circuits is, as formerly mentioned, 237,000 
miles. Observed by powerful telescopes, its 
apparent distance is brought within two to three 
hundred miles, which distance affords a good outline 
of objects, but nothing can be distinguished smaller 
than what will measure a hundred and fifty yards 
across. Among astronomers, there are hopes that, by 
enlarged telescopic powers, we may bring the moon 
as clearly before us as we can see Mont Blanc from 
Geneva with the naked eye. As every one knows, 
the moon is visible by means of the light which is 
thrown upon it by thesun. Moonlight may, there- 
fore, be called sunlight, at second-hand. The moon, 
however, may sometimes be seen by the sun’s light 
being reflected upon it fromthe earth. This earth- 
light on the moon is seen in particular conditions of 
the atmosphere, within a day or two after new 
moon. At such a time, the old moon, as people are 
pleased to call it, is said to lie in the new moon’s 
arms—an evil omer, as was once supposed; the 


light shining dimly on the body lying within the 
bright crescent, being nothing else than earth- 
shine, and no omen either good or bad. 

By receiving and reflecting the sun’s rays, the 
moon is obviously an opaque sphere, which by best 
computation is 2160 miles in diameter, or about a 
fourth of that of the earth. Rotating on its axis, 
it revolves round the earth in the same measure of 
time, that is, twenty-seven days and a quarter. In 
other words, its rotatory motion is twenty-seven 
and a half times slower than that of the earth. In 
consequence of the rotatory motion on its axis, 
and its revolution round the earth, coinciding, the 
moon always presents the same side to us. The 
sun, however, lights it up on both sides, At times, 
we are able to see a little more than one side—as 
much as fotir-sevenths of its surface—the attitude 
of the moon in relation to the earth letting us, as 
it were, look rdéund the edge. This phenomenon, 
which was traced by Galileo to its true cause, is 
explained as follows .by the writers before us: 
‘The centre of motion of the moon being the 
centre of the earth, it is clear that an observer, on 
the surface of the latter, looks down upon the 
rising moon as from an eminence, and thus he is 
enabled to see more or less over or around her. 
As the moon increases in altitude, the line of sight 
gradually becomes parallel to the line joining the 
observer and the centre of the earth, and at length 
he looks her full in the face: he loses the full 
view, and catches another side-face view as she 
nears the horizon in setting.” These changes in 
the point of view, have greatly facilitated the 
taking of pictorial photographs of the moon’s 
surface. 

These photographs can, of course, be executed 
only in a calm and clear atmosphere, when the 
moon is at the full, and to wait for such opportun- 
ities great patience is required. If all other cir- 
cumstances be favourable, the atmosphere is partly 
cleared by the action of the moon, for its rays, 
though ordinarily described as cold—‘ the cold 
chaste moon’—partake in a small degree of the 
heat of sunshine, and accordingly exert a dis- 
persive influence on the clouds. A succession of 
clear moonlight nights is known to farmers to 
have a ripening effect on grain. 

Looked at even with the naked eye, the moon is 
not a uniformly clear body. It has dusky and 
light spots, signifying that it has an irregular 
surface. The dusky portions, which collectively 
cover about two-thirds of the disc, were at one 
time considered to be seas, and such they are some- 
times still called. Close examination by powerful 
telescopes shews that these sea-like spaces are only 
plains, on which there are comparatively few promi- 
nences to reflect the sun’s light. The features of 
the moon’s disc which rivet attention are promi- 
nences mostly in the shape of circular craters of 
volcanoes, some of vast dimensions, and many of a 
small size. Besides these circular markings, which, 
so to speak, give a pock-pitted appearance to the 
whole surface, there are stretches of rugged and 
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picturesque mountains of great altitude, all seem- 
ingly of volcanic origin. The circular crater- 
form markings are diverse in character. In some 
cases they appear as if crowning mountain-heaps 
of ashes and cinders, in the manner of Etna and 
Vesuvius ; in other instances, where the edges of 
the craters do not rise high above the plains, the 
volcanoes resemble prodigious hollows, miles in 
breadth and depth. That the whole have at one 
time been in volcanic action, is obvious from the 
fact, that at the bottom of the craters are seen the 
remains of the small tapering cones, whence the 
lava and ashes were projected. 

The picture-map of the moon contained in the 
work before us, presents the outlines of two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight craters, and as these are 
only on one side, we may conclude that there is 
fully as great a number on the other—say, upwards 
of five hundred in all. The bulk of those which 
are visible are near what we would call the upper 
wee of the moon, from which the clustering 

ecomes less dense, but with several large craters 
here and there down to the lower limb. It may 
not be generally known, that, in course of time, 
astronomers have given names to the whole of the 
two hundred and twenty-eight craters above men- 
tioned, leaving many smaller ones (big enough, 
perhaps, if we were at them) without any name 
at all. The names assigned have been those of 
men distinguished in science and literature in 
ancient and modern times; such as, Plato, Pliny, 
eto, Tycho, Linnzus, Mercator, Descartes, 
and so on. Even to the seemingly flat spaces 
called seas, there are names in Latin, as Mare 
Tranquillitatis, Mare Nubium, &. A range of 
mountains is named after the Apennines, and 
another range is called the Caucasus. In this way, 
a proper map of the moon is about as full of names 
as a map of the world. 

About two-thirds down from the top of the 
moon, and nearer the side opposite our right, than 
the middle, there is a peculiarly grand crater, 
finely rounded, measuring forty-six miles in dia- 
meter, and having sides rising to a height of 
twelve thousand feet. There are wider and higher 
craters, but none stands out so beautifully. It is 
distinct to the naked eye, but is well defined by 
telescopes of a small power. In a clear moonlight 
night, any one may have a good view of it with 
a field-glass. This volcano is named Copernicus. 
Radiating from it are bright streaks more than a 
hundred miles long, which are thought to represent 
cracks or chasms in the solid crust of the moon, 
through which, at some terrible upheaval, molten 
matter had been poured. Copernicus was evidently 
the centre of a vast amphitheatre of volcanic 
action, for the district around it is for a great 
distance dotted over with small craters, which had 
given relief to the internal disturbance. Tycho, 
standing in the midst of a crowded group near the 
upper limb, is also a magnificent crater, fifty-four 
miles in diameter, with ‘bright radiating streaks, 
Lower down, there are craters close on each other, 
of considerably greater dimensions, one of them 
being upwards of a hundred miles across, along- 
side of which, any volcanic opening in the earth 
would be insignificant. 

To have produced these phenomena, the moon 
must originally have been in a molten state, or, at 
least, in a state of intense heat, with a hardened 
erust. From the prodigious number of craters, 


eruptive forces had at one time raged throughout. 
When they ceased, and the moon cooled down into 
the cold mass it has now become, science does not 
explain. Nor are we acquainted with the nature 
of the heat that had produced the volcanic action, 
further than that it might be due to that concen- 
tration of nebulous matter, that we spoke of in 
relation to the sun. However it may have come, 
it has long since radiated off into space, to such an 
extent as to leave the surface rigid and dead. We 
called the earth a cooling cinder. The moon is a 
cinder cooled, like a bit of dry slag turned out of 
a furnace. 

Devoid of water and air, the moon has no mois- 
ture hovering about it, no clouds : it accordingly 
has no twilight. When the sun sets upon it, there 
is utter darkness. There being no air to convey 
vibrations, there can be no sound. Eternal silence 
reigns over its surface. With such privations, 
there is necessarily an absence of animal life, 
There can be no inhabitants where there is no food 
to eat, no water to drink, or air to breathe. Were 
there any inhabitants, they would require to be 
strangely constituted. On the earth, our day of 
four-and-twenty hours affords us in a general way 
twelve hours’ light for ordinary occupations, and 
twelve hours’ darkness, which we may appropriate 
for nocturnal rest. As in the moon, the aun of 
a day isa whole month, the people in it, if there 
were any, would have alternately a fortnight for 
work, and a fortnight for a Their physical 
constitution, their habits, would be all different 
from ours. What acontrast between the condition 
of the earth and itssub-planet! Associated together 
by an inexorable law, and both partaking of sun- 
shine, one of the spheres teems with life, has its 
grateful vicissitudes of atmospheric influence, and 
its varying seasons; the other, naked and bare of 
any trace of organisation, with an alternation of 
glare and gloom never varying in its dread 
monotony. 

From all this, one is naturally led to speculate 
on the reasons for the moon’s existence. ‘To what 
good purpose was a spherical mass of volcanic 
rock sent spinning round the world? It would 
be as presumptuous to say what were all the 
objects of creation, as to define positively what 
was the special origin of the moon. According 
to the cosmogony which we sketched in speaking 
of the sun, the earth, while yet a revolving globe 
of fire-mist, threw of, or, in cooling and contract- 
ing, left behind it a portion of its own substance, 
which became the moon ; just as the earth itself 
and the other primary planets were left behind by 
the shrinking of the central mass—the sun. All 
this, however, is only more or less, a probable 
theory. Be this as it may, there the moon is, 
a sub-planet, on which there has been impressed 
a certain servile office of a double and far from 
unimportant purpose. Its first and most obvious 
use is to give moonlight. This has been under- 
stood from the earliest age, and is duly recorded 
in the Scripture narrative. The more important, 
but less recognisable of its uses, is to create the 
tides, and thereby cause a continual and whole- 
some agitation in the waters of the ocean. Its 
distance, its size, its density, are nicely adjusted 
to produce this result. Were there no moon, tides, 
except the comparatively slight rise and fall pro- 
duced by the sun, would cease, and seas might 
suffer a degree of stagnation detrimental to human 
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life. While influencing the ocean by its powers 
of attraction, and even in some degree affecting 
great inland fresh-water seas like Lake Ontario, 
the moon is now understood to exert no physical 
influence on the mental condition of man or beast. 
The term lunatic might very properly be dropped. 
Whether the moons pertaining to some of the other 
planets—Jupiter having four, and Saturn being 
provided with eight—play the same part regarding 
tides as the earth’s satellite, we need not here 
inquire. Our own single moon is clearly a valu- 
able appendage, and let us be thankful for its 
gratuitous and beneficial services, W. ©. 


THE WELSH FUSILIERS. 


TasE recent return of the troops from Ashantee has 
set many non-military folks speculating on the 
designations of our regiments ; the use of numbers 
in some cases and names in others, and the frequent 
combination of both. The meaning of Fusilier, 
also, is not well known; nor why it is that one 
particular regiment possesses a goat, which is highly 
prized by the men as a mark of distinction. 

Names are more easily remembered than num- 
bers, and are more pleasant to think of, because 
they suggest or bring up associations. We can 
more quickly say 23d and 42d than Welsh Fusi- 
liers and Black Watch, but the latter are more 
agreeable, and (as recent newspaper letters have 
shewn) more taking with the public. There are 
a hundred and nine numbered regiments of foot, 
called the infantry of the line, in the British army ; 
they are numbered 1 to 109 consecutively, and 
rank in the order of their founding or first estab- 
lishment. Most of them beara name as well as 
a number ; sometimes relating to the country in 
which they were first raised ; sometimes to a royal 
personage ; sometimes to the colour of the facings of 
the uniforms; and occasionally to other circum- 
stances. We will transcribe the first dozen on 
the list: 1st Foot, Royal Scots ; 2d, Queen’s Royal ; 
3d, Buffs ; 4th, King’s Own ; 5th, Northumberland 
Fusiliers ; 6th, Royal Ist Warwickshire ; 7th, Royal 
Fusiliers ; 8th, King’s; 9th, East Norfolk; 10th, 
North Lincolnshire; 11th, North Devon; 12th, 
East Suffolk. So likewise in the cavalry. There 
are seven line regiments of Dragoon Guards, known 
not only by numbers but by names: Ist, King’s ; 
2d, Queen’s Bays; 3d, Prince of Wales’s; 4th, 
Royal Irish ; 5th, Princess Charlotte of Wales's ; 
6th, Carabiniers ; 7th, Princess Royal’s. 

The word Fusilier has not now a definite mean- 
ing. It was derived from fusil, one of the early 
forms of musket, and was applied to those troops 
who bore that weapon. Many officers also carried 
fusils; but now they carry only swords (with per- 
haps pistols), while the rank and file all have rifles. 
The fusil was lighter than the musket, and the 
fusilier corps were regarded as light infantry. 
About one in eleven of our foot regiments are still 
called Fusiliers ; namely, 5th Northumberland, 7th 
Royal, 21st North British, 23d Royal Welsh, 87th 
Trish, 101st and 104th Bengal, 102d Madras, and 
103d Bombay, together with the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. The reader, therefore, must not expect 
to see the 23d Fusiliers carrying fusils, or 
must he look for anything Welsh in their garb ; 
although there is generally a strong infusion of 
Welshmen in the regiment—Griffiths, Llewellyns, 
and so forth, The regimental colours have a 


Prince of Wales’s plume in the centre, with the 
badge of Edward the Black Prince—a rising sun, 
a red dragon, and a white horse—at three of the 
corners ; while other parts of the flaunting flag are 
pretty well covered with the names of famous 
battles in which the regiment has been engaged. 

Few regiments have seen more rough service, 
or received harder knocks, than the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers. When, in 1689, William and Mary 
found that the deposed James II. was making a 
stand in Ireland, it was resolved to raise twelve 
new regiments of foot; among the number was 
the corps which is the subject of this article, and 
which was raised mostly in Wales. Twenty years 
ago, the records of the regiment told that ‘the 
spurs worn by Major Toby Pursell at the battle 
of the Boyne, are still preserved in the regiment, 
in the possession of the senior major for the time 
being” Most likely the relic is still preserved. 
Shortly after the conquest of the Jacobites by the 
Orangemen in Ireland, the 23d embarked for 
Flanders, and were engaged at the siege of Namur. 
During the first half of the last century, when the 
continent was distracted and devastated by wars 
which we can scarcely disentangle now, the 23d 
often formed a part of the British contingents ; as 
we find in the history of the struggles at Venloo, 
Liége, Blenheim, Ulm, Landau, Treves, Ramillies, 
Ostend, Dettingen, Fontenoy, &c. Later in the 
century, when the American colonies revolted 
from the mother-country, the 23d was among the 
regiments which were sent out to fight (what 
proved to us to be) inglorious battles, It was 

resent at Lexington, Bunker’s Hill, Boston, Long 
island, New York, White Plains, Brandywine, 
Charlestown, and other scenes of conflict, In one 
of the years, 1778, the men volunteered to act as 
marines in some of the ships which Admiral Lord 
Howe brought to bear upon the French, who had 
sent out a fleet to aid the Americans. This was not 
easy work, seeing that soldiers are poor creatures at 
sea, unless they have been trained and drilled as 
marines. But the men of the 23d appear to have 
comported themselves bravely and efficiently. 
at Howe gave ‘his most particular thanks to 
the officers and soldiers of the three companies of 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, for their spirited and gal- 
lant behaviour on board the ships that had engaged 
the enemy, and to the whole regiment for its con- 
duct during the time it served on board the fleet.’ 
On the termination of the war, when Lord Corn- 
wallis made his complete surrender to the enemy, 
a treaty was signed; the rank and file became 
prisoners of war, but the officers were allowed to 
return to Europe on parole, retaining their private 
property. There was a little bit of smart practice 
on this occasion, which was much applauded by 
the 23d, but which sets us thinking as to what may 
be the rules of honour in regular war. Captain 
Peter and another officer saved the regimental 
colours by wrapping them round their ies— 
presumably under their uniforms, and marched off 
with them under the guise of private property. 

In the wars arising out of the French Revolu- 
tion and the ambitious designs of Bonaparte, the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers bore a very conspicuous 
part, having a full taste of the losses and hard- 
ships, battles and triumphs, of an eventful twenty 
years or so. First at the capture of Port-au-Prince 
in San Domingo; then in Holland ; then with 
Sir Ralph Abercromby in Egypt; but especially 
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throughout the whole duration of the Peninsular 
War. It is not without reason that the 23d bears 
on its regimental colours the names Corunna, 
Albuera, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vitoria, Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. Waterloo, almost 
as a matter of course, was one scene of operations 
for the regiment ; and the 23d afterwards formed 
part of the army of occupation at Paris. 

A long period of peace gave this corps the usual 
routine of home, colonial, and India service, with- 
out any fighting; but when the Crimean War 
commenced in 1854, the 23d was one of the regi- 
ments sent out. It formed part of Sir George 
Brown’s brigade, in Sir William Codrington’s light 
| division. The records of the regiment do not fail 
to notice the achievement which gained for one of 
the officers the much coveted Victoria Cross, At 
the battle of the Alma, when the British troops 
had crossed the river and mounted the heights in 
face of a terrible fire of musketry and artillery, 
Lieutenant Armstrong, who carried the Queen’s 
colour of the 23d, was struck down ; whereupon 
Major O’Connor seized it, advanced to the Russian 

osition in spite of the volleys directed against 
om planted it on a Russian redoubt, and defended 
it until the struggle was over, and the victory won. 
For this heroic conduct the major was thanked 
on the field by Sir W. Codrington and Sir G. 
Brown, and was one of the earliest recipients of 
the Victoria Cross. Major Hackett is another 
Royal Welsh Fusilier who is similarly decorated. 
We need not go through the eventful details of 
the Crimean War; suflice it to say that the 23d 
shared the dangers of Inkermann, the Quarries, 
Sebastopol, and the two attacks on the Redan. 
When the Indian revolt began in 1857, the Royal 
Welsh had their usual luck of being in the very 
thick of it. 

What the Royal Welsh has done in the Ashantee 
region, the newspapers have made pretty well 
known to all of us. 

But how about the Goat? Whenever the 23d 
are engaged on any expedition, the goat is men- 
tioned pretty much as if he were one of the regi- 
mental officers—greatly to the puzzlement of 
civilians. All that is known of the origin of this 
matter is comprised in a paragraph of Grose’s 
Military Antiquities: ‘The royal regiment of 
Welsh Fusiliers has a ee honour of pass- 
ing in review preceded by a goat with gilded 
horns, and adorned with ringlets of flowers. Al- 
though this may not come immediately under the 
denomination of a reward for merit, yet the corps 
values itself much on the ancient uses of the cus- 
tom. Every 1st of March, being the anniversary 
of their tutelar saint, David, the officers give a 
splendid entertainment to all their Welsh brothers. 
After the cloth is removed, a bumper is filled 
round to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
(whose health is always drunk first on that day), 
the band playing the old tune of The Noble Race 
of Shenkin; when a handsome drummer-boy, 
elegantly dressed, mounted on the goat (richly 
caparisoned for the occasion), is led thrice round 
the table in procession by the drum-major.’ 
Whether the ‘handsome drummer-boy, elegantly 
dressed,’ still takes part in the affair, we do not 
know ; but Cannon’s History of the regiment tells 
an amusing anecdote of one of their anniversaries : 
‘It happened in 1775, at Boston, that the animal 
i gave such a spring from the floor that he dropped 


his rider upon the table ; then, bounding over the 
heads of some officers, he ran to the barracks with 
all his trappings, to the no small joy of the 
garrison,’ 

The goat of the 23d, like the sovereign, never 
dies ; at least, when he really dies, no time is lost 
in proclaiming a successor. On the decease of the 
goat in 1844, the Queen presented to the regiment 
two fine specimens, selected from the flock at 
Windsor Forest, which had been presented to her 
by the (then) Shah of Persia. The regiment 
usually comprising two battalions, one goat was 
presented to each. In a coloured engraving, re- 
presenting the uniforms of the regiment in 1850, 
the goat is brought in, a fine animal with an ample 
white shaggy coat, and an heraldic or regimental 
— fixed to his forehead between the roots of the 

orns. 

The late goat was not among the heroes who 
entered Coomassie. He accompanied the regiment 
from England to Cape Coast Castle ; but there the 
poor fellow, like many of his bipedal companions, 
sickened and died. His horns have been, or are 
now being, made into an ornament for the mess- 
table of the officers of the 23d, while his skin is 
being carefully dressed into parchment for a new 
drum-head. The presentation of another goat by 
the Queen, at a recent review in Windsor Park, 
is fresh in the memory of all readers; while 
spectators will remember that the new-comer gave 
some trouble to the drum-major, to drill him into 
regimental. etiquette. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS, 
CHAPTER XXIV.—A NIGHT ALARM. 


Ir was more than a week after that stir about the 
light in the garden that Maggie was awakened from 
slumber by what she at first fancied was the 
striking of the clock upon the stairs ; with drowsy 
semi-consciousness, she found herself counting the 
strokes, and wondering that it was not yet the 
midnight hour; it seemed to her that they were 
uneven ; but if they had been one or two, she would 
probably have fallen asleep again, without mental 
investigation of the matter, but when they stopped 
at eleven she was broad awake, It was not only 
that such could not be the time, since she had re- 
tired to rest after that hour, but it also inconsequen- 
tially occurred to her that it was between eleven 
and twelve that the mysterious light had been seen 
in the toolhouse, The two inexplicable circum- 
stances wove themselves together in her mind, and 
filled it with a nameless dread. Then, as she lay 
quite still, listening and thinking, the clock began 
to strike again, one, two, three, with even a duller 
thud than usual, and then for an instant the little 
house seemed shaken to its foundations. ‘John, 
John!’ cried she, in the hushed voice in which 
Terror speaks when Reason is not disturbed, ‘did 
you hear that?’ He did not answer, and in his 
silence there was another cause of alarm, because 
that wondrous sense, for which we have no name, 
but which warns us of the presence of a fellow- 
creature, thinking with ourselves, or of us, when 
he would fain have us believe otherwise, convinced 
her that her husband was awake. He suffered 
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much from sleeplessness, but when he did sleep, it 
was heavily, and he drew his breath with evenness 
and regularity, as such sleepers do. His breathing 
was regular and even now, but it was not natural ; 
and pitch-dark as it was, she knew that his eyes 
were open, and that he was listening as intently as 
herself, All was silent now, but she felt, that not 
in the lapse of years could she ever be persuaded 
to attribute what she had just heard to fancy. 

‘O John, I am so frightened !’ continued Maggie ; 
‘pray, speak to me.’ 

‘What is it, darling? Did you speak ?’ 

His words were tender, but his voice was hoarse 
and broken; if she had not known him to bea 
man to whom fear was unknown, she would have 
thought it shaken with fear. 

‘There is some one in the house—or under it: I 
am certain of it, John. There was a shock just 
now like that of an earthquake.’ 

‘I did not hear it,’ was his cold reply. 

‘Nor the clock that struck eleven and then 
three? What can it mean?’ 

‘It means that you have been dreaming, Maggie.’ 

‘I have not been dreaming,’ answered she 
vehemently. ‘Let me strike a light.’ She was 
about to rise, but he faid his hand upon her arm 
—a hand as strong, and as cold, as iron. 

‘No, Maggie ; you will catch your death such a 
night as this, I will get up myself if—if it comes 
again,’ 

‘Then you did hear it ?’ 

‘T heard something fall. You are not so used to 
lie awake as I am, or the voices of the night would 
not alarm you. How quiet everything is now!’ 

Stillness reigned supreme ; the very tick of that 
clock on the stairs could be heard as it marked the 
time towards the blessed daylight ; and presently, 
with a whir and a rattle, it struck five. 

‘There!’ cried he triumphantly ; ‘is that an hour, 
think you, for burglars to be about a house? Go 
to sleep again ; forget your foolish fears.’ 

Maggie did not reply; she was thinking how 
much more sharp was the ring of the clock than 
the sound which she had taken for it. Sleep was 
not to be thought of ; but she lay mute and still ; 
and when the first streaks of daylight stole into the 
room, her husband softly rose, and she heard him 
stand and listen on the stairs, and then descend into 
the parlour, which lay immediately beneath their 
own apartment. She was not frightened now, but 
intensely curious, the more so because her husband 
had shewn himself curious too. She had an idea 
that he would rather she should not have heard 
him rise, yet, when he returned, she could not 
abstain from questioning him. 

‘Did you find anything, John, to explain that 
dreadful noise last night ?’ 

‘Why, yes, my dear. Your earthquake was caused 
by the fall of the Plains of Heaven. The nail seems 
to have given way, and then down it came,’ 

This was a huge engraving of Martin’s famous 
picture, that the Linches had given them as a 


side of the little room. What seemed very strange 
to Maggie was that, notwithstanding its great weight 
it was quite uninjured and even the glass unbroken ; 
and she half-suspected that in his eagerness to 
account for what had caused her such great alarm, 
her husband had taken the picture down himself 
and laid it on the floor. 

However, nothing more was said between them 
upon the subject ; and upon inquiring of the servant- 
maid, it turned out that no noise had disturbed her ; 
the slumber of such girls, however, as her mistress 
was aware, is commonly very sound, and, moreover, 
she slept in an attic, removed by another floor from 
the locality of the disturbance. When the shades 
of evening began to fall that day, Maggie felt more 
nervous than she would have cared to own, and 
though, in accordance with her husband’s wish, she 
retired to rest earlier than usual, by reason of her 
‘bad night,’ it seemed to her that she should never 
get to sleep. If, however, there is one means to 
woo the drowsy god more certain than another— 
that is, if all are not alike useless, from counting 
imaginary sheep to repeating Paradise Regained—it 
is watching and listening ; and when the eleventh 
hour, which she had grown somehow to associate 
with the uncanny sound that haunted her, had come 
and gone, she succumbed to her fatigues of mind 
and body. Something worse, however, than unrest 
awaited her: a terrible dream, wherein she seemed 
to be buried alive in a stone vault: one person only 
knew of it—her husband, and though he worked 
away day and night with a pickaxe to remove the 
stones and rescue her, his progress was very slow, 
and she felt her vital powers deserting her. It 
seemed to her that he had begun his toil where the 
wall was thickest, and she strove in vain to make 
her voice heard through the stone, and to direct 
him elsewhere. In her struggles to do so, she 
awoke, and before that sense of freedom and relief 
which comes so slowly to him who wakens from a 
nightmare, could fully dawn, she was beset by a 
new horror. She was awake, she knew, and safe 
in her own bed, and yet there were the sounds of 
the pickaxe, one, two, three, and every now and 
then the thud of a falling stone, just as she heard 
them in her dream. 

‘John, John! that noise again! Do you hear it 
now? Wake, wake!’ She felt, as before, quite 
certain that he was wide awake, but cried out thus 
from terror, and mere yearning for companionship. 

‘T hear it, answered her husband faintly, like 
one who is an eager listener. ‘It is rats in the 
basement.’ 

‘It is not rats, John,’ replied she confidently. 
‘We had them in Mitchell Street very badly, but 
they never made a noise like that. If a shock 
comes such as came last night’ The words 
had scarcely left her lips when a shock even more 
violent than on the previous occasion did come, 
so that the very floor beneath them seemed to 
tremble. 

‘That came from the parlour, or else from the 
cellar beneath it, John. Let me strike a light 
Before he could restrain or even forbid her, Maggie 
had leaped out of bed, and lit her candle. Its tiny 
rays, in place of shedding on her that comfort which 
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disclosed a new object of alarm. Her husband was 
sitting up in bed, pale and ghastly, his eyes starting 
from their sockets, and with that awful look of 
expectation in them, which she had noticed on the 
day when she first proposed communicating with 
Richard. Since she knew that he had the heart of 
a lion, this spectacle of him overcome with abject 
fear, affected her more than even the very cause of 
his alarm. 

‘Dear husband, cried she consolingly, and even 
in that terrible moment careful to hide her per- 
ception of his weakness, ‘you are ill, and shiver 
with the cold. There is no need for you to rise, 
since, if thieves are about the house, they will see 
the candle, and know that some of us are stirring, 
which will pack them off as quickly as the sight 
of yourself.’ 

‘It is not thieves,’ muttered her husband 
hoarsely, and his teeth chattered together as he 
spoke. 

‘But what else can it be?’ reasoned Maggie, her 
ears less attentive for his reply than for the sounds 
beneath, which still continued, though with less 
distinctness. 

‘Stay ; I have it: it must be some one breaking 
into the cellar” 

In an instant her husband was out of bed, and 
had thrown his dressing-gown around him, in the 
pocket of which he slipped a life-preserver. So 
terrible was the anger in his pale face that she cried 
out as he left the room : ‘ You would not kill a man 
for stealing wine, John!’ 

‘Stay here, Maggie; don’t move,’ was his only 
answer, given in a voice of authority, and almost 
of menace, such as he had never used before. His 
temporary panic seemed to have quite passed away, 
and he was himself again ; strong, resolute, and a 
terror to evil-doers, she feared not for him at all, 
but only for the life of the thieving wretch who 
should, chance to cross him. Instead of the slow 
and hesitating step with which he had descended 
into the parlour on the previous morning, he took 
the stairs in three bounds, and the next instant she 
heard him open the front door and leave the house. 
She was not surprised at this, for if there had been 
any attempt to steal the wine from the cellar, it 
must needs have been made from the outside. 
Now all was silence. For full twenty minutes she 
remained watching and waiting, but restrained by 
her husband’s injunctions from making any effort 
to seek him. She had understood from his manner 
of forbidding her to leave the room that he did not 
wish the servants to be roused or made acquainted 
with what had happened. With fingers that 
trembled even more with anxiety than with cold— 
though it was a bitter December night—she, how- 
ever, partially dressed herself, in case her presence 
should be required. The room looked out to the 
front, in the contrary direction from that which her 
husband had taken, and in any case it was too dark 
to make out any object, save close at hand ; but 
she had thrown up the sash, and having put out 
her candle, sat at the open window, listening with 
intense anxiety. The security she had felt about 
his personal safety was not shaken ; if there had 
been a struggle of any kind, it must have reached 
her in that still night ; nay, she felt certain that if 
John had spoken, far less cried out, on the opposite. 
side of the house,she must have heard him. What 
sort of robber, then, must this be, who, on being 
discovered at his nefarious trade, neither spoke nor 


was spoken to? She had begun to think that her 
husband had discovered nothing, and was making 
a perambulation of the whole premises, when she 
heard footsteps coming towards her from an unex- 
pected direction—that of the toolhouse. They were 
those of more than one person, and moved go 
very stealthily, that had-+ she not caught their 
craunch upon the gravel as they crossed from 
lawn to lawn, they might have escaped her atten- 
tion. Then, for the first time since her husband 
left her, she entertained apprehensions for his 
safety. Was it possible that these men, whoever 
they were, had overpowered and disabled him, and 
were now coming to rob the house? For herself 
she felt no fear ; on the contrary, a firm resolve to 
recognise these ruffians, and avenge their victim, 
took possession of her mind. She leaned out of the 
window, and peered keenly down into the dark- 
ness. The men were now immediately beneath 
her, and about to enter at the front door, which 
had not been closed. One of them was her hus- 
band ; the other she could not make out, yet his 
form did not seem wholly unfamiliar to her. Who 
could it be ? And why was John bringing him under 
his roof after such adeed ? He was not his prisoner, 
for her husband was leading the way, and the other 
following. The door was closed behind them 
softly, and presently she heard in the parlour the 
quick spurt of a match, and then voices speaking 
in muftled’ tones. She would not disobey her 
husband even now, by leaving the room, but, in 
the intensity of her curiosity, she lay down with 
her ear to the floor, and listened. She could hear 
nothing that was said, only that for the most part 
it was John that was the speaker, while the other 
man put in occasionally what sounded like a curt 
sentence, and now and then he laughed. 

Perhaps it was the time and circumstance mak- 
ing it anomalous and out of place, but this laugh 
had a peculiar significance for her, a sort of weird 
malice ; it seemed scoffing, incredulous, and cruel. 
It was never echoed by her husband ; but whenever 
it occurred, there was a pause, and then his quiet 
tones were heard, it seemed to her in expostula- 
tion. 

The clock on the stairs had struck twice while 
they were thus engaged (though so rapt had she been 
in what was going on, that she had not taken note 
of the particular hour), and had given warning for 
doing so the third time, when, after a longer pause 
in the talk than usual, she heard her husband come 
softly up the stairs. She knew it was he by his 
footfall, else she would not have known his voice 
when he addressed her. 

‘Hist, hist!’ said he ; ‘not a word above your 
breath. Where are you, Maggie ?’ 

‘I am here,’ answered she softly. ‘I put out the 
light, because’ 

‘You were right,’ answered he quickly. ‘No 
matter why—ask no questions ; aad if you can 
find what I require without a candle, do so, The 
bottle of terminable ink is not in the parlour: can 
you give it me?’ 

Maggie’s sense of order was acute ; without that 
fidgetiness which insists upon every article being 
‘in its proper place,’ and is the curse of comfort, 
she knew where everything in her own house was 
to be found. 

‘I used that bottle in experiments ; but there is 
a new one in the cupboard calculated for shorter 
time ’—she was already passing her hand along a 
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shelf of it, in swift but cautious search, as a child 
catches a fly. ‘ Yes, here it is!’ 

‘Did the experiment succeed ?’ 

‘Perfectly : the sheet of paper on which the 
words were written became blank at the very hour 
to which they were computed. This is calculated 
for but one week exactly.’ 

As their hands met in the darkness, and her hus- 
band took the bottle she held out, he drew her 
towards him, pressed her to his heart, and imprinted 
upon her forehead a kiss so long and loving that it 
might have been one of farewell. Then, heaving 
a deep sigh, he turned, and took his way, as 
silently as he had come, back to his unknown 
companion. 


. 


CHAPTER XXV.—GROWN OLD. 


Women are born watchers; their patient and 
unselfish nature fits them to be the companions 
of Sickness and of Pain through the long hours 
of the pitiless night ; and Maggie was no novice 
in that noble sisterhood ; but her watch this night 
was of a far different sort from those she had 
passed by her sick father’s bed ; there had been 
anxiety in them ; but in this case there was, besides, 
a weird and nameless terror, a devouring curiosity, 
which, nevertheless, she feared to gratify ; a mys- 
terious dread, like that entertained for some ghostly 
_ except that it did not vanish with the 

wn, 

That awful night had been, as it were, divided 
into two scenes, if such they could be called, 
wherein scarce aught had been visible to her 
outward eyes ; with one brief interval between 
them, almost as appalling as themselves, during 
which her husband had come up to her with his 
strange request, but without one word of explana- 
tion or of comfort. He had afterwards remained 
below-stairs fully as long as he had done at first, 
during which the same muffled talk had gone on, 
though not so continuously as before. One of 
the two seemed to be writing, and the other sug- 
gesting or objecting. Then a chair was pushed 
away from the table, a word or two spoken with 
emphasis, but not so loud that she could catch its 
meaning, and their long clandestine interview had 
come to an end. There was no good-bye nor 
word of parting between those two, as her husband 
let the stranger out at the front-door. Whether 
the latter was a thief or not, Maggie felt that they 
were deadly enemies. Her instincts, always keen 
and delicate, were wrought to their utmost pitch, 
and attained truths beyond the reach of logic. 
Before her husband had returned, she took care 
to seek her pillow, and affect the slumber which 
he would be well aware could not be real. She 
yearned to ask a score of questions, but she would 
not pain him by asking one. He would be sure 
to tell her if it was well for him to tell; but he 
had said ‘ Ask no questions,’ on his late brief visit, 
in such a voice as was not to be gainsaid, and 
which had seemed to appeal even more than to 
command. If she had loved him more, or perhaps 
if he had loved her less, if he had given her no 
such overwhelming proofs of his devotion to her- 
self, she might have insisted upon sharing his 
secret, since he and she were one. But she felt 
that there had been no such justification in her 
case, and therefore her generous heart paid him 


grievous tax. He had returned, as before, without 
alight, and sought his couch without a word. 
They had lain side by side for hours, each broad 
awake, and each aware that the other was so, and 
both occupied with the same subject, to one an 
engrossing fact, to the other as engrossing a specu- 
lation. To Maggie, every moment intensified the 
mystery, and deepened the horror of it. Suppose 
he should never tell her! Would it be possible, 
she wondered, to share bed and board with him for 
her whole life long, under such circumstances ? 
Men had kept secrets from their wives before, 
but surely not secrets that the one possessed, and 
the other half-possessed, and of which, he must 
needs know, she had a passionate desire to obtain 
the full possession. 

Some pretence of mutual ignorance was abso- 
lutely necessary for domestic concord, and here 
there could be no pretence. She resolved to sub- 
mit; but she felt that submission, both in its pain 
and in its self-denial, would be little short of 
martyrdom. 

Her husband’s persistent silence would be equiv- 
alent to a continuous expression of his want of 
confidence in her prudence, or her love. She 
could not persuade herself to grant that, in this 
case, he might be correct in his judgment, though 
in all others she acknowledged its superiority to 
her own. True, it was not likely that what had 
occurred that night would for ever remain a 
mystery; but the satisfaction of discovering it 
for herself, or of having it disclosed to her by 
another, would be small, indeed, as compared with 
its revelation from his own lips. Yet, why should 
he ever tell her, if not now? If not now, while 
they were alone together in darkness and silence, 
immediately after the event itself had happened, 
and while he could not but be aware that her 
curiosity was burning to be gratified, though her 
tongue was dumb, Every moment of mutual 
silence put explanation farther and farther away. 
Her reticence had already been accepted by him— 
doubtless, with gratitude, and with the full sense 
of the self-sacrifice it had cost her—and it was 
like taking back a gift to importune him now. 
There was but one chance of the veil being lifted : 
perhaps, through all those hours, he was debating 
with himself how best to break to her some terrible 
news—for that was the shape the thing had taken 
with her by this time—and was waiting for day- 
light to mitigate its horror. 

But the night passed, and the dawn broke, with- 
out one word from him. She saw it steal in at 
the uncurtained pane—for she had forgotten to 
draw the blind when she reclosed the window—and 
flood the room with its cold light; but he still 
lay beside her without a sound, without a breath. 
Was it possible that he was dead? She had heard 
of people affected by unsuspected heart-disease 
who had perished in that manner, after some 
agitation or excitement. This thought, at first 
merely one of those ghastly notions that flit at 
times across even well-balanced minds, began to 
grow upon her till it had attained a grim reality. 
In fear and trembling, she raised herself upon her 
elbow, and turned to look at him—then uttered a 
piteous cry. 

He opened his eyes, and drowsily demanded 
what was the matter. 

‘I have had a dreadful dream,’ she said, ‘and 
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She was frightened still, to judge by her wild 
looks ; but he took no notice of them, 

‘It is still early, is it not, dear?’ 

‘Yes ; still early.’ 

She had sunk back upon the pillow, glad to lose 
sight of him. His long brown hair had turned 
white. She had heard of such changes following 
on some terrible shock, and credited them, as one 
credits miracles ; but a miracle that happens under 
one’s own eyes is astounding, for all that. At the 
first glance, she had absolutely believed him to be 
another person. Had he been conscious of the 
change, when he had come up to her room last night 
without a candle? No. He had done that for 
the same reason that he had bidden her be silent— 
to lead his companion below-stairs to imagine that 
no other person in the house save him was cogni- 
sant of his presence. She had thought out all that 
hours ago. Besides, if he knew it, he must needs 
have spoken of it, when his eyes met hers: this 
was no secret that he could hide from her, or from 
anybody ; though it made that other secret, which 
he anos A not tell, ten times more terrible. 

Had he seen his brother Richard’s ghost? 

It had seemed a while ago that nothing could 
have exceeded for her the horrors of the previous 
night ; but the morning—the morning that is said 
to bring joy to the sorrowful, and confidence to the 
terror-stricken—had only brought her a worse 
thing. Above-stairs, she heard the servant stirring, 
and in the road without, the wheels of the market- 
carts going into town: all the life and motion of 
the day were beginning, but not for her. She had 
often pictured to herself, when her father was ill, 
how sad it had been for him to lie powerless 
upon his bed the long day through, and sigh 
in vain to be at his work, while others laboured 
around him! But now she felt herself in worse 
case even than that. She might go about her usual 
avocations, but they would have no power to win 
_her thoughts from this intolerable mystery, whereof 
her husband kept the key. She could not help 
the intrusion of these reflections, but she did her 
best to drive them back ; and in a measure she suc- 
ceeded. Selfish and querulous as they were, their 
very presence, and the justification of it, suggested 
their own cure. If she was thus troubled by her 
ignorance of what had happened, what must her 
husband be by his knowledge of it, which had 
thus brought upon him a sudden and premature 
old age! She took courage to look round at him 
again, not furtively, as before, but making him 
aware that she was about to do so: she knew that 
he would drop his eyelids, and feign slumber; and 
he did so. How noble and handsome he looked— 
but the beauty of his face was no longer that of 
a statue ; it resembled rather that of acorpse! Not 
only had the hue of health departed from it, but 
the features were pinched and sharp, the cheeks 
sunk and worn, as with long illness, the hollows 
beneath the eyelids dark, though lustrous; only a 
half-stifled sigh proclaimed that the pain was not 
over yet. It was his hair, however, that most 
attracted her attention; it had not turned white, 
as she had at first imagined: the cold light of the 
dawn had intensified its transformation; but with- 
out doubt it had changed to gray—not a thread 
here and there, as is often seen, even in very young 
men—but altogether. The alteration could not 
escape the notice even of the least observant; 
to conceal it was impossible, and it would be 
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absolutely necessary to account for it. Could she 
persuade him to stay in bed and feign illness, go 
that she might tend him for a time, alone, and 
then give out that pain of body, not of mind, had 
changed him so? It was a poor and shallow device 
enough, but since no other chance presented itself, 
it seemed feasible. 

‘John, dear ?’ said she softly. 

‘I hear you,’ answered he, in as low a tone, but 
freighted with no tenderness, as hers was; not that 
it was unkind, but to her sensitive ear it suggested 
indifference—the knowledge that the worst has 
happened that can happen, and that there is no 
remedy—the indifference of despair. ‘What is it, 
Maggie ?” 

‘I wish to ask a favour of you.’ 

A piteous moan broke from his lips. 

‘It is no question, John, continued she hastily, 
‘Do not fear that I shall ask what it may pain 
you to reply to. If it is your good pleasure to 
be silent upon what occurred last night, I shall 
respect your silence. I need not tell you my own 
wishes upon that subject, for you must know them, 
It is something—and I thank you for it—that you 
do not attempt to deceive me. You shall keep your 
secret—if needs must.’ Here her hand sought his, 
as though in ratification of that promise, and he 
carried it to his lips and kissed it—so eagerly, that 
if he had been her slave, and she some eastern 
tyrant who had granted to him, unasked, his forfeit 
life, he could not have shewn a more reverent, 
nay, abject gratitude. ‘The favour I would beg of 
you, John, is simply, that you will keep your bed 
this morning, or at least your room ’—— 

‘It is impossible !’ interrupted he, in a hoarse 
whisper: ‘I dare not !’ 

‘Dare not? Then there is danger in this matter, 
as I feared, thought Maggie. ‘ He has been over- 
powered by villains, and only had his life spared 
upon condition that he should not breathe a word 
of their presence here last night. He has promised 
to go about his usual business, and comport himself 
in all things as though no such outrage had oc- 
curred. A wild and improbable idea, as she recog- 
nised it to be, even while she entertained it, but 
was not every circumstance about her become wild 
and dreamlike? That John had not asked the 
reason of her singular request, was itself astounding, 
and only explicable on the ground, that things 
much more singular as well as serious were filling 
his mind. 

‘Is it for fear of calling attention to what 
happened last night, John? I am asking for your 
own sake, be sure of that,’ added Maggie hastily, 
for a look of piteous pleading crossed his face, as 
though he would have reminded her of her pro- 
mise—‘ that you would get up’—— 

‘Yes, yes; I must get up,’ interrupted he, like 
one talking to himself ; ‘I must go to office ; there 
must be nothing different to-day from what was 
yesterday.’ 

‘But there is something different, John—some- 
thing very, very different.’ 

She hesitated to tell him what had happened to 
him. An absurd story, that had once made her 
laugh at some old man, a friend of her father’s, 
who had taken to a Welsh wig, came into her 
mind: how everybody had stared, and gibed at 
him, and made him miserable, till at last he threw 
it into the fire, and went back to his gray hairs 
again. 
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‘Different ?’ whispered her husband, holding his 
hands before him, and regarding them with great 
interest—an action that she had somewhere seen 
before. ‘I see nothing’ 

‘It is not in your hands, John, dear; it is in 
your face—your hair, that has turned gray.’ 

She had risen and brought a hand-glass, that he 
might convince himself of the truth of her state- 
ment; but he did not even look at it. 

‘Gray, am I?’ said he. The simple faith with 
which he accepted the astounding fact, since her 
words had spoken it, went to Maggie’s heart. 
‘Well, I am no worse for that. It proves nothing.’ 

‘Nay, dear, but it must needs excite attention— 
comment, and you know what a gossip Mrs Morden 
is. My notion is, that you should keep your room, 
and affect some sharp illness, so that the change 
should not seem so sudden, nor excite such wonder. 
If I could only get you away from Rosebank 
without being seen, then, after a week or two’—— 

‘Leave Rosebank ?’ exclaimed he vehemently, 
and rising from the pillow into a sitting posture, as 
though moved by an electric shock. ‘That would 
be madness,’ 

‘I know you have always an objection to leave 
home,’ continued Maggie quietly, and purposely 
ignoring his excitement ; ‘and if that is insurmount- 
able, the next best thing you can do is to feign ill- 
ness in your own room. I will give orders to Mrs 
Morden that you are not to be disturbed, and will 
bring you up your meals myself’ 

This arrangement of Maggie’s was not so much 
agreed to by her husband as tacitly acquiesced in. 
Important as it evidently was, in his eyes, to keep 
matters quiet, and all things in their usual track, 
the plan to effect it had apparently no interest with 
him, while the singular transformation that had 
necessitated it seemed scarcely to have awakened 
his surprise. He lay mostly with closed eyes, as 
though the growing light annoyed them, without 
movement, and, unless addressed, in silence; while 
Maggie proceeded with her toilet, herself full of 
anxious thought. The necessity for action, how- 
ever, brought her some relief; she had to make 
> her mind what to say to the housekeeper, and 
what to her father, regarding John’s pretended 
illness, that should suggest its being serious, and at 
the same time exclude their presence from his bed- 
side. To pronounce it to be contagious would, in 
their case, she well knew, be no prohibition; and, 
moreover, it would necessitate calling in a doctor. 
She knew of no complaint—and indeed perhaps 
there was none—the effect of which was to ‘age’ 
_— as last night’s events had worked with 

ohn, 

As she left the room, she stooped down un- 
sought and kissed his forehead, an action rare with 
her, and which, yesterday, would have evoked his 
tenderest smile. He looked up, and tried to smile, 
as she had seen her father do, during his late ill- 
ness: the very muscles, as in his case, seemed to 
refuse their office. But her husband’s eyes told a 
different tale—it was not physical paralysis that for- 
bade his smiling, but the burden of an intolerable 
woe that weighed him down, and which he would 
not suffer her to share. If she had been Richard’s 
wife, she would have fallen on her knees, and 
besought his confidence, certain that, no matter 
what his gloom, she had the gift to brighten it ; 
it might have been shame, or even crime, and 
yet she would not have despaired of giving him 


comfort; but in John’s case, though there could be 
neither shame nor crime, she was doubtful of her 
powers. She could do only her loving duty to him, 
as best she might, another way. 


A LADY’S RAMBLES ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


Aone a number of books of travels which have 
lately appeared, there is one of an eccentric and 
particularly noticeable character, styled Teresina 
Peregrina, purporting to be an account of fifty 
thousand miles of travel round the world, by 
‘Thérése Yelverton (Viscountess Avonmore). 
Whether the authoress be entitled to so designate 
herself, is not for us to inquire. All we know is, 
that, owing to the disgraceful state of the marriage 
laws in the United Kingdom, some ladies have a 
difficulty in knowing what to call themselves, or 
to know who they exactly are. It happens that 
a lady may, as she thinks, be a married woman in 
Scotland, and yet be no married woman at all, and 
that she may be a sufferer from a similar mis- 
apprehension in Ireland ; while, as concerns Eng- 
land, an accidental error in some paltry minutize 
will render a seemingly good marriage ceremony 
altogether nugatory. The outcome of all this con- 
fusion is, of course, a prodigious amount of litiga- 
tion, much to the benefit of lawyers, and not a 
little distress of mind to those ladies who chance 
to be victimised. 

Mrs Thérése Yelverton, to call her so, has, as 
everybody knows, been one of these victims, and 
in her hapless condition of being married and yet 
not married, has endeavoured to derive some 
solacement by travelling about like a heroine in 
search of adventures, and undergoing perils in 
distant semi-savage countries, which even few men 
of nerve would care to encounter. It is far from 
being clear that her peregrinations extended to fifty 
thousand miles, but she appears at anyrate to have 
got over a great deal of ground, and to have seen 
many remote and rarely visited places. Her wander- 
ings being dictated by fancy, she presents no regular 
narrative, either as regards dates or means of transit ; 
but, like a butterfly zigzagging in its flight from 
flower to flower, she skips frolicsomely from 
scene to scene, just as the whim of the moment 
directs—her guiding principle, as far as we can 
see, being a determination to undertake journeys 
which, as fraught with personal danger, she was 
counselled by friends not to attempt. Her de- 
scriptions and remarks are, for the most part, light 
and graceful. She is never heavy or dull. There 
is, throughout, a dash of genius and sense of the 
ludicrous, with occasionally, however, a certain 
asperity of feeling, for which, all circumstances 
considered, there is every extenuation. 

Thérése begins with the United States, in which 
she says she travelled twenty thousand miles, but 
confines herself chiefly to a visit to Salt Lake, in 
order to have a look at the Mormons. It was 
hinted by American friends that she should ‘go 
well armed, take no money, never utter a syllable 
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upon their peculiar institutions; and not stay 
long.” Her experiences falsified these forebodings. 
What she saw, struck her with agreeable surprise. 
Contrary to what has been ordinarily said of them, 
she finds the Mormons, both men and women, a 
contented, well-disposed set of people, pious in 
their way, and their community undisfigured by the 
spectacle of vice, rags, and wretchedness, that sig- 
nalises our social system. At a ball which she 
attended, the girls were quietly and nicely dressed, 
without the pretence of extravagant fashion, and 
all went off most decorously. ‘On the Sunday, 
she says, ‘we attended the Tabernacle, and were 
much surprised to see a congregation amounting to 
over two thousand—not of pleasure-seekers or idle 
spectators (such as form the congregations of 
great popular preachers like Spurgeon and Ward 
Beecher), but of earnest, devout, religious people, 
who came to the temple to worship and obtain 
instruction. It was not the fashionable assembly 
for the display of style or mock-piety.’ 

On quitting the city of the Mormons, and getting 
among the commonplace run of people in the 
western regions, she presents an amusing account 
of a band of American lady-tourists, who, bloomer- 
fashion, rode astride on horses, and formed a 
strange cavalcade. ‘Ladies whose hair grew on 
their own heads, usually wore it @ la mermaid, 
the comb, however, which would have been useful, 
replaced by a riding-switch. One lady mermaid 
shared the fate of Absalom, her hair catching in 
the boughs of a tree, where for a second her horse 
left her, and whence she fell to the ground, and 
was gathered up affectionately by her admirers, 
fortunately unhurt. Some ladies who do not grow 
their own hair, are obliged to have the larger 
portion of their head strapped on, owing to the 
jolting of the horse. Others had what appeared 
at first a coral-like fungus growing out of their 
heads, which, upon closer investigation, turned out 
to be an enormous sponge, worn for the purpose 
of keeping the head cool. Others, desperately 
resolved on the preservation of their complexion, 
had contrived calico masks, which they fastened 
on to their faces, with apertures for the eyes and 
mouth—ghastly spectacles, like so many mourners 
riding to their own funerals.’ A very queer set- 
out altogether ! 

From San Francisco, as we suppose, she skips 
to the Sandwich Islands, where the scenery is 
lovely beyond description, an earthly paradise. 
Here, she is received as a person of distinction by 
His Hawaiian Majesty (the lately deceased king), 
who was graciously pleased to offer her a thousand 
acres of land at a picturesque spot to induce her 
to settle in his dominions. Thérése declining 
the gift, quitted this insular Eden; and the next 
thing we hear of her is that she is in China. 
At Hong-kong, Canton, and other places, there 
is much to describe as concerns the habits of 
the people, their dresses, and the interiors of 
their houses—if they can be called interiors, for 
the Chinese habitations are all exterior—nothing 


closed in, no windows to shut, no doors to 
open, no private apartments, the whole consist- 
ing of that combination of open bowers, with 
trellises and curtains, amidst slips of garden, such 
as we see pictured on old dinner-plates of the 
willow pattern. As to beds, the indwellers sleep 
on a kind of hard bench ; every female having a 
notch in the wood, into which she fits her head on 
lying down. In virtue of her sex, our authoress 
was allowed to investigate these domestic arrange- 
ments, and to pick up an acquaintance with the 
female inmates. In one house, her white hands 
formed a subject of vital interest. A dozen ques- 
tions assailed her as to how she made them white, 
One of the elderly women ‘rubbed and pinched 
them, under the impression that she could extract 
a little colour. She rolled up my wide sleeve to 
the shoulder, to find where the white colouring 
commenced on my arms. The applause was great ; 
they considered them the acme of artistic skill, for 
even the fairest Chinese has a darkish yellow skin’ 

Voyaging southwards, Thérése next casts up in 
the Indo-chinese peninsula, comprehending Cochin- 
china and Siam, with the lesser territory of Cam- 
bodia or Campuchia, noted for the growth of the 
gamboge tree. Accidentally she becomes acquainted 
with a French gentleman, a wonderfully clever 
talker, who asked her if she ‘ had visited that great 
wonder of the world, Angkor-Wat.’ She never had 
heard of such a place. What or where was it? 
Angkor-Wat is the ruin of a Buddhist temple, a 
thing as grand and interesting as the Bowe ; it 
had miles of inscriptions, and no end of figures 
carved in stone. But it was far distant, and the 
journey to it most hazardous. No woman had 
ever been there. She would perish if she attempted 
to go to it. Deserts and rivers would require to be 
encountered, The more that was said to dissuade 
her, the more she determined to proceed to Angkor- 
Wat. Carrying out her intentions, attended by an 
interpreter, she reaches the capital of Campuchia, 
where the king gives her a charming reception, and 
she is treated with courteous hospitality by the 
ladies of the palace. We are favoured with an 
account of some strange court ceremonies; but 
passing these over, we hurry on with our heroine 
to Angkor-Wat, situated at the head of the lake 
Tonlisap, the waters of which form the river 
Makiang. Numerous difficulties by land and water 
are successfully got over, and she at length arrives 
at Siem Reph, the name given in the maps to the 
spot of which she is in quest. 

Thérése’s account of Angkor-Wat is about the 
best thing in her book. The term Wat seems to 
signify atemple or pagoda, ‘The edifice in solitary 
grandeur, seemed,’ she says, ‘more stupenduous 
than any building I had ever seen in my life, 
though this may have been the effect of its rising 
suddenly out of the very heart of the great forest. 
I had not at all realised its magnificence in my 
continuous fight to get there. For a while I could 
not speak; my faculties seemed absorbed and 
overcome. But presently, as my eyes took in each 
separate beauty, the terrible need of sympathy 
came over me. Oh, for an individual who could 
understand my civilised tongue, that I might have 
uttered some exclamation of pleasure and delight ! 
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The building is in the form of a quadrangle, cover- 
ing a square mile of ground. It comprehends four 

uares, one within another, rising towards the 
centre, with domes, cupolas, terraces, galleries, 
columns, pilasters, and gateways—the architecture 
abounding in thousands of figures of serpents, colos- 
sal lions, and other animals. In one of the galleries 
‘was a representation of a fight between men and 
monkeys, humorous and grotesque, and very gsigni- 
ficant of the Darwinian theory. At the centre of 
the interior square, under a dome, and approached 
by steps, is the figure of Buddha. It is quadruple, 
of gigantic size, and expresses sleep or repose. 
Although more than two thousand years have 
elapsed since the figure was set up as an object 
of veneration, it is quite entire, and its thick coat- 
ing of gold remains untarnished. All around was 
silent and deserted. The sentiment of awe in con- 
templating this typical representation of eternal 

eace was overpowering. For a description of the 
eading details of this marvellously grand temple, 
we must refer to the book itself. The building 
can hardly be called a ruin. It has simply been 
deserted and left uncared for, in some of the 
violent revolutions which, four or five centuries 
ago, altered the political and religious conditions 
of this part of Southern Asia. The only living 
things to be seen in the vast architectural solitude 
were bats of an immense size, clinging to the roofs, 
or fluttering overhead. Each was about as large 
as a cat, with wide leathery wings, sufficiently 
capacious to clasp a person round the neck, if 
inclined for mischief. They were beheld with 
fear and disgust. 

Other edifices of a similarly mysterious char- 
acter, but lesser in dimensions, were visited in the 
neighbourhood, the whole deserted, and existing 
as memorials of a former period of wealth and 
artistic grandeur, about which history is wholly 
silent. Whether they are of purely Buddhist 
origin, seems to be doubtful ; for in their numer- 
ous emblematic figures, there are conspicuous traces 
of serpent-worship, an eastern superstition of great 
antiquity. 

The next move of our heroine was to Singapore, 
an island lying at the southern extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula, and an important dépdét for 
British commerce. As everything was here too 
tame and thriving to yield a lively interest to the 
traveller, she set out one bright morning to cross 
the straits, fifteen miles wide, to the dominions of 
the Maharajah of Jahore, the nearest point of the 
mainland. We take some interest in the reigning 
Maharajah, for though a Mohammedan prince, he is 
well educated, speaks English, and a few years ago, 
in making the tour of Great Britain, he visited 
Edinburgh, and we had the pleasure of giving him 
a drive round Arthur Seat, His kingdom of 
Jahore is still in a sort of wild condition, with no 
want of tigers to keep the natives on the alert ; 
but His Highness is busy setting things to rights, 
and is actually, under the auspices of Scottish 
engineers, setting on foot a costly railway, with a 
view to encourage commercial intercourse. Think 
of a railway at the southern extremity of Asia, 
perforating Mount Ophir, whence gifts of gold, 
precious gems, and ivory were brought to Solomon 
at Jerusalem, two thousand eight hundred years 
ago! Such is the case, and it is all for the best. 
The world cannot remain satisfied with traditions, 
however romantic, 


Just as we should have expected, the Maharajah 
received Thérése with princely politeness. It was 
not her intention, however, to put his hospitality 
to the test, but to learn something of the Jakoons, 
who inhabited the interior of his dominions. The 
ordinary notion is that the Jakoons are a species of 
monkey, who live in trees, but possess some of the 
attributes of humanity. According to the Maharajah, 
this is a mistake. The Jakoons were described by 
him as real human beings, without tails, who had 
a language of their own, and were susceptible of 
cultivation. No doubt, they had a fancy for living 
in trees, but they were harmless, and not disinclined 
to intercourse with strangers. With this amount 
of information, our authoress, after some travels 
here and there, sets out on an excursion to the 
mighty wild woods where the Jakoons have taken 
up their residence. For a lady, the journey was 
eccentric, but not personally dangerous. The 
country was not positively savage or unreclaimed. 
It had been visited by Portuguese and French 
missionaries, who had done what they could to 
introduce Christianity, along with the habits of 
civilisation, Asa relic of these adventurous priests, 
there was an aged Frenchman, who still clung to 
his post, and, with indomitable perseverance, 
endeavoured to civilise the Jakoons. It was dread- 
fully up-hill work, trying to cultivate an ape-like 
people who dwelt in trees, and the poor man con- 
fessed that his only chance of doing good lay in 
catching and teaching the young. The visit to 
this devoted priest was vastly interesting. How, 
in his outlandish quarters, he brightened up on 
being addressed in French ; how he took pride in 
shewing off a school of thirty children, with 
copper-coloured skins, projecting jaws, and long 
toes, which they can make use of like fingers! It 
was diverting to hear these young Jakoons singing 
hymns in Malay and French, and going through 
the Gregorian Chant with surprising time and 
precision, ‘A small harmonium was creditably 
played by a very projecting-chinned gentleman. I 
could scarcely believe either my eyes or my ears, as I 
looked upon his jaw, projecting so far in advance 
of his eyes, that I wondered how he could see the 
keys of the instrument.’ The church service was 
gone through decorously ; ‘only one little fellow 
amused himself by eating the wax of his long 
acolyte candle !’ 

Starting off through jungles and muddy paddy- 
fields, over hills and through ravines, under escort 
of the good-natured priest, Thérése arrived at a 
Jakoon settlement, which could only be compared 
to huge crows’ nests stuck about in the clefts of 
tall trees. Looking down from their lofty habi- 
tations, which are nothing more than a combina- 
tion of twigs, the creatures regarded her with 
affrighted amazement; but the worthy pastor 
having signified that she was harmless, they began 
to open their wide mouths and grin a welcome. 
Invited by the inhabitants of one of the mansions, 
she managed to scramble up the tree. The dwell- 
ing was a mere platform of sticks—no walls, 
windows, or doors; no roof but the leaves over- 
head ; and no furniture, except a few stones hold- 
ing a heap of ashes, with cocoa-nut shells as 
cooking utensils, and a hollow bamboo, answering 
the purpose of a water-jug. Humanity could 
hardly be found anywhere in a more mean and 
primitive condition. The dress worn was of the 
most scanty description. Nevertheless, as we are 
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told, this poor Jakoon family ‘were imbued with 
the spirit of hospitality. The youngsters clam- 
bered up the trees for cocoa-nuts like monkeys ; 
indeed, in another establishment I visited, the 
child and the monkey stepped up in precisely the 
same way, and apparently with equal facility, not 
climbing as boys at home, but clasping the tree 
with the palms of the hands and feet, and so 
walking up on all-fours” Each family seems to 
keep a monkey as a companion, as well as a help 
for pulling down cocoa-nuts ; and we might say as 
a pig, for when his hour comes, he is killed and 
eaten. The boa-constrictor is also a favourite 
article of diet, and families will gorge on one of 
these massive reptiles for weeks together. Some 
enlarged information regarding the Jakoons, beyond 
what a lady at a random visit could be expected 
to pick up, would, we think, be very desirable. 
tre have not space to follow the authoress in 
her wanderings through the Indian Archipelago, or 
to accompany her to Ceylon on her way back to 
Europe. Enough has been said to induce our 
readers to peruse the work, which is in two 
volumes, and is so lively and original as to com- 
mend itself for more than a day’s amusement, A 
number of the statements will afford matter for 
interesting consideration to the antiquary and 
ethnologist. W. 


NATURAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF HISTORY. 


In past times, when books were scarce, and 
pictures, though called ‘the books of the simple,’ 
were still more inaccessible, our forefathers, curi- 
ously and cleverly, drew popular illustrations of 
history from nature. They found, here and there, 
among Nature’s works, certain marks and features, 
which they applied to the embellishment of 
legends and facts familiar to their minds. As 
this sort of old-fashioned lip-lore is not likely to 
be preserved unless some care is taken of it, we 
have strung a few of these natural symbols 
together, for the sake of their curiosity. 

On the back of the haddock, near the head, are 
two round dark ‘marks. These, dame and maid 
have whispered to each other through centuries of 
days, are tokens of those made by the finger and 
thumb of St Peter.—On the back of every ass there 
isa rude cross outlined by the intersection of a dark 
stripe with the ridge of the spine. The story is 
that the stripe is the mark left by a blow given 
by Balaam to his ass, and some people accordingly 
look on it with a degree of awe. The stripe is 
simply one of those natural marks, indicative that 
the animal is generically connected with the 
zebra.—On the breast of the robin is a red 
spot, contracted, first, at Calvary.—In the head 
of the lobster is a formation representing a 
lady or virgin seated in a chair.—In the head 
of the shrimp, among the antennz, are two semi- 
transparent pale nude figures, bearing a_strik- 
ing resemblance to human beings. These are 
identified as Adam and Eve.—In men’s throats, 
Eve and the apple are commemorated in the 
Pomum Adami.—On the stone of the date is a con- 
figuration in the form of the letter O, recording the 
exclamation of the Virgin in appreciation of the 
sweetness of the fruit.—In the flowers of the 
passion-flower are to be seen the implements of 
the Crucifixion. 


fancy. We still speak of the eyes of Argus in pea- 
cocks’ tails, of Venus’s fly-trap among flowers, of 
the sphinx among moths; and we have quite a 
recent, though faint, example in the comparison 
of the outline of Ben Lochan to the profile of the 
Duke of Wellington ; but the awed kind of interest 
with which such things were discussed in the days 
of yore, and the mixture of poetical freedom and 
practical experience that sought them out, are 
gone for ever. 


OLD LETTERS. 


‘Burn them wholesale! Ancient scars 
Will bleed and throb if you delay. 
Thrust them in between the bars, 
Tied up in their packets’ ‘Stay ! 
I see my mother’s writing, and 
My father’s : ay, ’tis theirs indeed, 
Though lettered in a large round hand 
That their little son might read. 
How I prized them! New to school, 
How my very soul did ache! 
Grief had killed a little fool, 
If the heart could really break.’ 


*Clissold’s writing! “Dear old boy, 
Whatever happens, I’m your friend.” 
He meant it too: without alloy 
Our friendship was, and feared no end. 
How oft, while dropping down the stream, 
Or idly stretched amongst the heather, 
We shared in Youth’s presumptuous dream, 
And vowed to storm the world together. 
O fool ! to trust a boyish word ; 
O fool! to feel a boyish sorrow ; 
That Clissold, walking with a lord, 
Would cut me, if we met, to-morrow.’ 


‘Burn the letters ! Ancient scars 
Will bleed and throb if you delay. 
Thrust them in between the bars, 
Tied up in their packets ’——‘ Stay ! 
That hand so delicate and small, 
Traced upon paper pinky white, 
Does like a happy dream recall 
A time of heavenly delight. 
“ My life ! my love ! (O tender girl !) 
? Twill kill me if you are not true.” 
And here’s a brown and silky curl, 
Tied with the faithful colour, blue. 
The honest silk has faded quite ; 
For would this only love of mine 
Shed, if she saw me dead to-night, 
A single tear for auld lang syne ?” 


‘Burn them wholesale ! Ancient scars 
Will bleed and throb with this delay ; 
Thrust the letters through the bars, 
Open not another’ * Stay ! 
That foreign sheet I cannot burn ; 
Tis Tom’s last letter ; give it me! 
He writes in it of his return 
To those—he ne’er again should see. 
Burn it; burn all. For they who traced 
The lines with such keen pleasure read, 
Whose love can never be replaced, 
Are false, are fickle, or are dead. 
Burn them wholesale ! Ancient scars 
Will bleed afresh with each delay. 
Thrust them in between the bars ; 
They belong to Yesterday.’ 
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In this way our forefathers gratified their homely 
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